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Memorabilia 








WE hold in particular esteem the London 

and Middlesex Archaeological Society 
and in its Transactions take peculiar delight. 
For one thing the Society is, so to speak, our 
home team, and we know our duty towards 
it. For another, it pays us the compliment 
of calling after us a singularly interesting 
and well-written section of its Transactions. 
Most of all, we admire it because, with a 
comparatively small membership, it yet 
manages to produce every year a volume of 
Transactions which can challenge compari- 
son with those of any other Society in these 
dominions. 

In their 1947 volume Mr. W. E. Tate, 
known to so many for his singular gift of 
treating delightfully an apparently arid and 
unpromising subject, exercises it success- 
fully upon the Enclosure Acts and Awards 
for Middlesex; Mr. L. B. Ellis fails, but fails 
not ingloriously, to explain that odd little 
carving in Wardrobe Court which is one of 
the arcana of the Science of London; and 
Major Brett-James resurrects for us the 
figure of the once famous Hugh de Cressing- 
ham (so bulky a figure, indeed, that the 
thrifty barbarous Scots made quite a number 
of belts and other trappings from the skin 
for which, after the battle of Cambus- 
kenneth, he had no further use). 

There are other good things in this 
volume; and notably a worthy tribute to the 
memory of that great librarian and greater 
Londoner, C. W. F. Goss; and the text of 
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the address at last year’s Stow Commemora- 
tion given, so fittingly, by Dr. A. C. Bouquet, 
himself a descendant of John Stow. Best of 
all, perhaps, is an account (by an officer 
with the delightful title of “Captain of 
Invalids”) of the noble hospitality once 
dispensed at the Governor's Table at Chelsea 
Hospital. James Boswell enjoyed that hos- 
pitality more than once and more than 
sufficiently. “I drank,” he writes of the 
King’s Birthday Dinner of 1790, “of all 
the liquors: cold drink, small beer, ale, 
porter, cyder, Madeira, sherry, old hock, 
port, Claret.” Next day he entered in his 
diary, ““ Awaked somewhat feverish.” 


FOLLOWING an excellent precedent, the 

first article in the September issue of 
The Genealogists’ Magazine consists of one 
of those lectures to the Society intended to 
acquaint members with the nature of some 
special class of public records not ordinarily 
consulted by the genealogist, and to explain 
their value and how they can best be 
approached. The lecturer, Mr. Rupert C. 
Jarvis, F.S.A., tells us in brief the nature of 
the main records in his charge as an officer 
of the Customs and Excise department. The 
fact that in earlier days patronage was 
exerted on a generous scale in the appoint- 
ment of local officers, often men of standing 
who paid deputies to do the actual work, 
makes the records historically more valuable. 
Sometimes humbler, if now much more 
familiar, names appear, as when Thomas 
Paine is discharged from the service in 1765, 
only to be reinstated two years later; or 
when the capacity of one Robert Burns is 
summed up not too enthusiastically in the 
brief endorsement, ‘does pretty well.’ Mr. 
Gerald Hamilton-Edwards discourses on 
‘ The Physical Side of Genealogy,’ giving his 
views as to the best methods for filing and 
arranging one’s material, which often un- 
fortunately, in actual practice, almost refuses 
to accommodate itself to the restrictive 
strait-waistcoat of any set scheme. Hints 
about photographic methods of copying or 
duplicating evidences and pedigrees are 
useful and timely, for long hours are often 
wasted in the labour of doing it by hand. 
The usual featured sections of the journal 
continue in their task of piling up informa- 
tion about printed and manuscript material 
that keeps on being added to the Society’s 
library. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








ARTHUR AND OCTA 


R those inquirers to whom Bede is not 

above criticism and who perceive that 
items in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, especi- 
ally those associated with Britons, have been 
‘touched up’ to accord with his plausible 
speculations, the fifth century history of the 
Romano-British canton of Durovernum 
Cantiacorum (Canterbury), which canton 
still survives under the name of Kent, needs 
re-telling. 

We have at least two basic facts, upon 
which careful investigators with minds freed 
from current prepossessions, undisturbed by 
the exigencies of the schools, and on guard 
against sub-conscious bias, can safely rely: 
(1) that the kings of Kent were called 
Oiscings after their progenitor, Oeric Oisc, 
who flourished in the last half of the fifth 
century; and (2) that its inhabitants were 
distinguished by name as well as by customs 
from the self-styled Saxons, who stretched 
from Harwich to Portsmouth Harbour. 
Bede tells us that these inhabitants of Kent 
were of Jutish origin. They certainly did 
not call themselves Jutes, but merely trans- 
lated their old appellation, Cantiaci, into 
the prevailing idiom, Cantware, men of 
Kent. In so far as they were Jutes, they 
were certainly not of Jutland, but of the 
Frisians. Procopius (c. 554) divides the 
English into two ‘very populous nations,’ 
the Angles and the Frisians. We are thus 
assured of the presence of Frisians in the 
island, of whom Bede betrays no knowledge. 

Who was Oeric Oisc? According to Bede 
he was the son of Hengist and the nephew 
of Horsa, invaders apparently from Jutland. 
But according to an older persistent English 
tradition, preserved in a number of ancient 
MSS. (such as that in Cott. Vesp. B 6), 
which has survived in spite of the immense 
authority of Bede, he was the son of Octa. 
This older tradition is also found embedded 
in Nennius, both in his genealogies (58) and 
in his narrative (38), where Octa is said to 
have passed over into Kent, not from Jut- 
land, but from the Lowlands, where by the 
Roman Wall and along with Ebissa he had 
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been posted to keep special watch on the 
Irish. In this account of Octa and Ebissa 
we not only get behind Bede, but are even 
able to arrive at the source of the Hengist 
and Horsa story as first told by him. For it 
has long been noted that Hengist and Horsa 
are nicknames, ‘ Stallion and Mare,’ but no 
one (so far as I remember) has perceived 
or even suggested that the individuals, whom 
these nicknames stand for, are Octa and 
Ebissa. Bede or his source, uninformed as 
to the identity of Hengist, who is no other 
than Octa, and so at a loss to find a place 
for the latter in the pedigree of the Oiscings, 
made him to have been Oeric’s son, to the 
confusion of later inquirers. 

Bede’s story of Hengist and Horsa was 
taken up by professional story-tellers of the 
Welsh, into which other stories or versions, 
including fortunately that of Octa and 
Ebissa (Nennius, 38) were woven. Accord- 
ing to this last Octa and Ebissa, warlike 
men, were commissioned (not, to be sure, 
by an impossible Vortigern as the tale would 
have it, but by some Roman authority) to 
serve in the Western Lowlands near the 
Roman Wall over against Ireland to guard 
Roman Britain against the Irish. They had 
dealings prior to this with the Picts, for in 
forty ships they had circumnavigated Pict- 
land from east to west, wasting the Orkney 
Islands on their course and striking terror 
into the Picts, after which ‘they occupied 
very many districts beyond the Frisian Sea 
even to the borders of the Picts.’ By the 
Frisian Sea is evidently meant the Solway 
Firth or at least that part of it, into which 
the R. Nith flows, on the banks of which is 
Dumfries, ‘ the Fort of the Frisians,’ whence 
we gather that Octa and Ebissa were Frisians 
in the Roman service. 

The period we are now in is the mid-fifth 
century. In 443 most of the Britanni, 1. 
the Roman provincials, had come (doubtless 
by diplomatic arrangement under Aétius, 
chief minister of the West) in dicionem 
Saxonum ‘ under the jurisdiction of Saxons.’ 
(C.M., i, 660). In 446 the Britanni in 
general sent to Aétius their famous Letter, 
gemitus Britannorum, ‘the groans of the 
Britanni or Britannians (long misunderstood 
as ‘of the Britons’), pleading for 
assistance against the Picts and Scots. The 
Britannians were encouraged to fight for 
themselves, which they did with great effect 
in a series of what were esteemed brilliant 
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victories, whereby they not only cleared the 
Picts and Scots out of the Roman province, 
but also-recovered the Lowlands right up to 
the Pictish borders. These victories to 
which I draw particular attention (for their 
significance seems to have been entirely 
overlooked) are recorded in the de excidio 
Britanniae (20) as follows— 
Et tum primum inimicis per multos annos 
praedas in terra agentibus strages dabant, 
non fidentes in homine sed in Deo. 
(And then it was for the first time that 
[the citizens] began to inflict slaughters 
on their foes, who for many years had 
been plundering in the land. They trusted 
not in man, but in God.) 


There can be no manner or shadow of 
doubt that these victories over the Picts and 
Scots are those in which ARTHUR, although 
not named, distinguished himself. This 
record, therefore, once and for all, disposes 
of the subsequent belief (as found in 
Nennius, 56), that Arthur’s enemies were the 
Saxons. In other words, Arthur was a 
Britannus, a Roman provincial, in the 
Roman service, commissioned to direct 
Britannic forces, not against invading 
Saxons, but against plundering Picts and 
Scots; and with Arthur, engaged in the same 
task, were Octa and Ebissa. Here in short 
we find the true setting of the historic 
Arthur, with whom must be associated the 
Frisian or Jutish leaders, Octa and Ebissa, 
also in the Roman service. 

Later, Octa ‘ passed over’ into Kent from 
the Lowlands, and it is with the mention of 
this ‘transit’ that Arthur makes his first 
appearance by name in the pages of history 
(Nennius, 56). As the name ‘ Arthur’ is the 
rule-right equivalent in Welsh of the Latin 
Artorius, it cannot be doubted that he be- 
longed to the Britons and that his charge 
was westwards rather than towards the east. 
This is confirmed by the statement that he 
fought along with the kings of the Britons, 
he himself being dux bellorum ‘the leader 
in the battles,’ i.e. his twelve victories, a 
description which has nothing whatever to 
do with the old office of Dux Britanniarum. 
Not a king himself nor is he ever styled 
gwledig, i.e. ruler in a Roman sense (com- 
pare “Maxim Wledig’ for the emperor 
Maximus), his office must have been of an 
exceptional character. As his floruit syn- 
chronizes with the ‘transit’ of Octa into 
Kent, their ‘commissions’ were doubtless 
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derived from the same source (ultimately, of 
course, Aétius), that as Octa was finally 
posted in Kent in some exceptional capacity, 
so Arthur’s activities in some corresponding 
capacity were to the west and north. Many 
years ago Professor John Rhys (C.B., 239) 
proffered the illuminating suggestion in care- 
fully worded terms that Arthur ‘ falls readily 
into the place and position of a successor of 
the Count of Britain,’ to which I now ven- 
ture to add that Octa likewise ‘ falls readily 
into the place and position of a successor’ 
of the Count of the Saxon Shore. And just 
as Arthur was neither king nor gwledig, so 
Octa was neither king nor anwealda, wealda, 
or walda, the English equivalent of gwledig 
(as in the title Bretwalda). 

The ordo or council of the Romano- 
British city of Durovernum Cantiacorum 
(Canterbury) was still functioning when Octa 
* passed over ’ into Kent, but, as one occupy- 
ing the old extinct office of ‘Count of the 
Saxon Shore,’ he would normally have been 
in control of all its forts from Branodunum 
Brancaster in Norfolk) to Portus Adurni 
(Porchester in Sussex), certainly of those in 
Kent itself, viz. Regulbium (Reculver), 
Rutupiae (Richborough), Dubrae (Dover), 
and Lemanae (Lympne). Nevertheless his 
advent does not seem to have been alto- 
gether welcomed by the Cantiaci, for we 
have sure evidence of four battles, repre- 
senting a genuine tradition of a war through 
which Kent became Frisian or Jutish. As it 
was at this time that ‘kings were being 
annointed’ (de excidio, 21) throughout the 
various cantons of Roman Britain, denoting 
the decline of city rule, the fact that Oeric 
Oisc, the son of Octa, became the first king 
of Kent, indicates the final and permanent 
supremacy of the Frisians or Jutes in this 
quarter. 

The Cantiacan opposition to the Frisians 
fell back on the Romano-British territorium 
of Augusta (London), whilst in the adjoin- 
ing canton of Noviomagus Regnensium 
(Chichester), which still flourishes under the 
name of Sussex, rose a rival king, Aelle by 
name, whom Bede calls ‘king of the South 
Saxons ’ (for this was the new style by which 
the Regnenses were distinguished). A study 
of Aelle, however, and how he became the 
first gwledig of the Anglo-Saxons, requires 


e te note. 
oo A. W. WADE-EVANS. 
Wrabness, Essex. 
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HERALDIC MOTTOES AND ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


VERY few of the mottoes which appear 
on coats of arms owe their origin to 
English literature. Inspiration has generally 
been sought, according to prevailing custom, 
from one of three sources: the classics of 
Greece and Rome, the Bible and native wit. 
A score or so of mottoes are here listed, 
each of which is either directly derived from 
or reminiscent of some English writer. 
Chaucer very properly comes first as ‘ Amor 
vincit omnia ’ (cf. Virgil, Eclogue X, line 69), 
inscribed on the golden brooch worn by the 
Prioress (Prologue to The Canterbury Tales, 
line 162) provides the motto of Midhurst 
Grammar School and the Mary Datchelor 
Girls’ School. 

Two centuries bring us to Francis Bacon, 
the title of whose most ambitious work, 
* Advancement of Learning,’ is the motto of 
Calcutta University. On the title-page of 
this work appear the words, ‘ Multi Per- 
transibunt et Augebitur Scientia, an adapta- 
tion of Daniel XII, 4 (Vulgate). Holborn 
Borough Council has for its motto the com- 
plete sentence. On the arms of Leeds 
University ‘Et Augebitur Scientia’ is in- 
scribed in an open book. 

Here ate four mottoes from the plays of 
Bacon’s great contemporary, Shakespeare. 
“Good deeds shine clear’ (motto of the 
family of Minshull) is apparently founded 
on the famous line, ‘So shines a good deed 
in a naughty world,’ spoken by Portia to 
Nerissa in the final scene of the ‘ Merchant 
of Venice.’ Lady Macbeth’s words, ‘ Thus 
thou must do if thou have it,’ spoken as she 
meditates on her husband’s account of the 
witches (Act I, Sc. V), are the appropriate 
motto of the family of Siddons. Pudsey 
(Yorks.) has for its motto, ‘ Be just and fear 
not,’ from the great speech of Wolsey in 
King Henry VIII (Act III, Sc. I). Polonius’ 
fatherly wisdom (‘Hamlet,’ Act I, Sc. IID 
supplies the motto of Sir Charles Wiggin, 
‘To thine own self be true,’ and our final 
quotation from Shakespeare. 

The first quarter of the seventeenth 
century saw the birth of John Milton, 
Samuel Butter and Andrew Marvell. From 
Milton’s ‘L’Allegro’ comes the phrase 


*woodnotes wild’ (line 134), which is the 
motto of the family of Lucy. ‘ True as the 
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dial to the sun’ (motto of the family of 
Hyndman) is from Part III of Butler’s 
*Hudibras.’ Greenways School has on its 
arms the words ‘a green thought in a green 
shade’ (line 48 of Marvell’s ‘ Thoughts in a 
Garden.”’) 

“The noblest motive is the public good’ 
(motto of the family of White) is quoted in 
the 200th number of Richard Steele’s ‘ Spec- 
tator’ beneath the Virgilian tag ‘ Vicit amor 
patriae’ (Aeneid VI, 823), of which it may 
be regarded as a very free translation. 
Steele’s younger contemporary Pope is 
responsible for two mottoes, the first of 
which, ‘In action faithful and in honour 
clear’ (Epistle VII, line 68) is found on the 
arms of the Companions of Honour. The 
second motto, ‘ An honest man’s the noblest 
work of God’ (adopted by Sir Arthur Lees), 
calls for more comment. The line occurs 
first in Pope’s Essay on Man (Epistle IV, 
line 247), is borrowed verbatim by Robert 
Burns and used in a well-known stanza of 
* The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ and wickedly 
parodied in his ‘Notebooks’ by Samuel 
Butler (1835-1902), who writes ‘ An honest 
God’s the noblest work of man.’ 

The curious phrase, ‘Every bullet has its 
billet,’ attributed to King William and used 
as a motto by the family of Vassall, is 
quoted in the Journal of John Wesley 
(6th June 1765). Lord Rusholme’s motto, 
“Mundus mea provincia, reminds one 
forcibly of Wesley’s ‘I look upon the world 
as my parish’ (Journal, 11th June, 1739). A 
far different divine, whose birth falls in the 
eighteenth century, Richard Whately, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, gives us in his ‘ Apoph- 
thegms’ the motto of Sir George Thomas 
and others— Honesty is the best policy.’ 

My list ends with mottoes associated with 
two nineteenth-century poets, Coventry Pat- 
more and William Morris. The title of one 
of Patmore’s best-known poems, * Magna est 
Veritas,’ is also the punning motto of Sir 
Christopher Magnay. The ‘fons et origo’ 
of the line ‘ Great is truth and shall prevail’ 
is, of course, the third book of Esdras 
(IV, 41, Vulgate). Finally, Walthamstow, 
by adopting as its motto ‘Fellowship is 
Life’ (from ch. iv. of Morris’ ‘ The Dream 
of John Ball’) has paid a graceful tribute to 
one of her most distinguished citizens. 


H. H. HUxtey. 
University of Leeds. 
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COPY OF SIR JOHN FALCONER’S 
CASE IN RELATION TO THE MINT 
AND TO HIS BROTHER DAVID. 
GIVEN IN TO THE DUKE’ Dated 1674 


(See cxciii. 446) 


MAY it please your Royal Highness. 

Finding the delivery and passing of 
the late mark of His Maties favour, which 
was procured by your Royal Highness’s 
goodness to St John Falconer and to his son 
after him of the gift of his office has met 
with several stops, partly from ye resenting 
information of some upon other heads and 
causes, and the insinuations of others, 
appearing for his brother David Falconer. 
The last of which has been pleased to 
represent him as one who once had a title 
to that gift, but by his altering his principles 
in religion was rendered incapable thereby 
to possess and exerce the same. And that he 
having suffered for his Maty and not being 
in such good condition in his fortune as his 
brother. Therefore ought to share in a part 
of Sir John’s. And least this insinuation 
have any impression, Sir John has presumed 
to adventure to give your Royal Highness 
the true state of the case betwixt himself and 
his brother as follows— 

In‘the year 1635, Monsieur Nicholas 
Briot who was in your Royal father’s 
service from ye year 1626 as Graver to the 
Mint of England and Master of the Meddals 
he having justly the reputation of one of the 
most knowing persons in Mint affairs and 
one of ye greatest Artists in his age. And 
being sent down to Scotland in the year 
1633 to prepare and coyne ye Coronation 
pieces.? And thereafter George Fowlis (who 
was Master of the Mint in 1634) dying, the 
said Mr. Briot was sent down again and 
placed by his Maty Master of the Mint here 
and did accordingly exerce solely till ye year 
1637. At wch time St John’s father being a 
servitor to and marrying his Daughter, Mr. 
Briot did procure to himself a new gift con- 
joyning his son in law in the office with 
himself. And there after he being called to 
England by his Maties Command, where he 
served with great faithfulness and constancy. 
And in ye time of ye rebellion ventured to 


*The Duke of York, afterwards James II. 

*In 1633, eight years after his accession, Charles, 
to please the Scotch, went down to Edinburgh, and 
‘was crowned with great pomp in the Abbey Church 
of Holyrood. 
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carry ye punches and roller instruments for 
coyning (by his Maties Mandat) tursed up 
in Sadles and otherways privately with the 
hazard of his life to his Arms. And after 
the Kings murder he dyed with grief and 
want. He left and resigned the exercise and 
benefite of the office to his son in Law, 
taking his promise that if he intended to 
joyn any with him in the office, it should 
be one of his Grandchildren. Notwith- 
standing of which, in the year 1646 Sir 
John’s father was overruled by David's 
friends to deal to get him joyned with him- 
self in the said office and accordingly 
procured ye same from his late Maty at 
Newcastle. 

But some mistakes falling out betwixt 
David and his father to a high degree made 
him declare many times his breach of 
promise to his father in Law was punished 
by ye disobedience of his son upon whose 
education in France & England and outreik 
in 1648 and otherways cost him more than 
all his children besides. In the year 1660, 
his present Maty being happily restored to 
the exercise of his royal Government, all 
Gifts of Offices, necessarily being to be 
renewed, Sir John being at London with 
his father having not the least design for 
any such office, and living in great affection 
with his brother endeavouring to make up 
David’s peace with his father, and prevailed 
with his mother to consent that his name 
should be continued in the new Gift, did 
write it with his own hand, which accord- 
ingly did pass his Maties hand, when in the 
interim he turning Quaker, his father out of 
much anger and grief went to his present 
Maty and after representing the case, gave 
up the lately renewed gift and humbly 
begged his Maty to cancell the same, and 
to order the Secretary to draw another for 
himself and his son John, which the King 
was pleased out of his wonted bounty to 
order. Yet to evidence the affection and 
justice St John did shew to his brother, he 
knowing his father’s design to fill up his 
name in the Gift, he was so denyed to 
his own Interest that he not only gave his 
brother timeous advertisement thereof, but 
also went to the present Earl of Airly’ and 
Sir James Ogilvy, who were the only 
Mother’s friends that David had at London, 
and told them of his father’s resolution of 

*James Ogilvy, 2nd Earl of Airly. David's 
mother was an Ogilvy. 
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changing the substitution, and frankly in- 
treated them to deal with his father that the 
gift might be keeped blank in the name for 
some competent time. Wherein it might be 
hoped through endeavours with him, he 
might be reclaimed, and so capacitate to 
enjoy it himself, which accordingly was 
done, and for a year was keeped blank, till 
all means proved ineffectual, and till St John 
found there were designs of a third person 
to out them both, he was necessitate to carry 
the gift to the King, and to desire his Maty 
to fill up his son John’s name, which accord- 
ingly was done, he being off the place and 
in Scotland at the time—so that any thing 
St John possesses was an office which was 
vacant by David’s incapaciting himself and 
which a stranger would have got, if it had 
not been thus prevented. And although 
there were no legal tyes on Sir John, nor 
commands from his father, and that he 
sufficiently loaded with three of the chil- 
dren’s portions, his father’s whole debt and 
a yearly aliment of 150 lib. Sterling to his 
father, which alone might rationally com- 
pense his substitution (his own portion being 
allowed) yet St John out of meer affection 
to his brother, did voluntarly pay him 
600 lib. Sterling and took his discharge, 
renuncing and resigning in Sir John’s 
favours all pretensions he could have to the 
said office, which he has to show under his 
hand, Ail qch as it justifyes Sir John that 
he has done his Brother no injury nor is he 
the cause of his brother’s mean condition; 
So he humbly conceives there is as little 
ground for to have his wants made up by 
Sir John, till he give greater proofs of his 
friendship and better requitals than ever 
Sir John has mett with yet. 

And as for Sir John’s Estate, which is 
represented to be so great, as it is not above 
200 lb. a year, the @ rents of his debts and 
liferent to his Mother in law being first 
deduced, so the fond thereof was not the 
profit of the Mint alone, he having got by 
his wife her sister and her mother 1800 lib 
Sterling which with his own industry might 
in 17 years time turn to some account. And 
if it be objected that Sir John might have 
had a greater Estate if he had not lived so 
highly. To this it may be returned, That 
Hospitality to strangers and kind offices to 
relations and friends will hardly amongst 
Gentlemen be reckoned prodigality. And 
though Sir John’s Fortune were as great as 
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it is called, He has a wife and seaven chil- 
dren, who perhaps may deserve as well as 
others, and who in their due time may 
evidence as ‘much true loyalty as any in their 
station. As for his brother’s sufferings and 
merits, Sir John is far from detracting from 
them, but wishes he may fall upon another 
way to repair them, and although it has 
never been his lot to serve his Maty in yt 
manner, yet in all the capacities he ever yet 
was honoured with, he hopes he has not 
been wanting with as much zeal and sin- 
cerity as others, and when further oppor- 
tunities offer, peradventure he may be as 
useful in any station his Prince shall call 
him to, as greater ! pretenders. 


J. P. E. FALCoNgR. 


GREAT TEW: A LINK WITH STERNE 


ON the east wall of the nave, above the 

chancel arch in the church at Great 
Tew, Oxon., is a funeral hatchment bearing 
the arms of Stratton, gold a chief indented 
azure with three scallop shells thereon 
silver, impaling those of Light, gules a 
cheveron between three swans silver, with a 
crest on a helmet, a falcon rising gold. The 
use of a crest, and the white background on 
the sinister half of the hatchment, indicate 
that the person represented was a man whose 
wife survived him; and a monument on the 
chancel wall below suggests that he was 
George Stratton who died in 1800, aged 65. 
The inscription mentions also his three 
infant children. It says nothing of his wife, 
but from Sterne’s letters to Eliza (Mrs. 
Elizabeth Draper) we learn that she was 
Hester Eleanora Light and that her husband, 
like her brother, William Light, was em- 
ployed in the service of the East India Com- 
pany at Madras. In March of 1767, when 
Mrs. Draper was preparing to return to 
India,’ Sterne wrote to her, “I am glad 
Miss Light goes with you. She may relieve 
you from many anxious moments—I am 
glad your ship-mates are friendly beings,” 
and in another letter, “I think you could 
act no otherwise than you did with the 
young soldier. Thou tellest me he seems 
susceptible of tender impressions: and that 
before Miss Light has sailed a fortnight he 


* She sailed on the East Indiaman “ Earl of Chat- 
ham” from Deal, 3 April 1767. L. P. Curtis, 
ef of Laurence Sterne. Clarendon Press, 1935, 
p. 307. 
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will be in love with her.” It is tempting to 
imagine that “he” was Miss Light’s hus- 
band-to-be; but George Stratton was then 
over thirty and would hardly be referred to 
as “a young soldier” by a girl of twenty- 
three, as Mrs. Draper then was. By 1773 
he was rich enough to begin the purchase of 
the Great Tew estate, which was sold by his 
son, Colonel F. Stratton, in 1816, when, 
presumably, his wife, also, was dead. 

It was Colonel Stratton who made Great 
Tew the loveliest village in Oxfordshire, for 
its charm is due not only to the natural 
diversities of its site and to the golden 
patina of the local stone from which its 
cottages are built, but even more to the 
art which has taken advantage of its 
various levels to site its buildings and piant 
its great variety of trees. In 1809 Colonel 
Stratton induced John Claudius Loudon to 
come to Great Tew and take over the 
management of the estate. Loudon “ be- 
lieved that the good farmer must beautify 
the land on which he worked, and that all 
agricultural improvement should be based 
on a union of beauty and utility. Great Tew 
to-day is a testimony to the manner in which 
London’s work met his thought.”* Even 
the ancient and lovely church gained an 
enhanced beauty from the trees planted in 
its cemetery and in the avenue by which it 
is approached: a wide-spreading hornbeam 
here must be one of the largest specimens in 
England; and “the Tew Tree,” a silver fir 
120 ft. high, became a famous landmark in 
the north Oxford district. 

For the interest of its historic associations 
the village is equally remarkable; no better 
example of “the English Village” could be 
found by the foreign visitor. Its name, for 
which no satisfactory derivation has been 
discovered, suggests a continuous occupa- 
tion of the site from pre-Roman times. 
Plot, in his Oxfordshire, p. 327, gives an 
account, with an illustration, of a Roman 
villa uncovered in the reign of Charles II, 
and Beesley’s History of Banbury, p. 39, has 
more detailed descriptions of villas, baths, 
a temple and a burial vault excavated in 
1810 and. 1817. 

Under Edward the Confessor, as we learn 
from Domesday Book, the principal land- 
Owner was Alnod Chentisc; Lewin, a free- 
man, and others held smaller estates in the 


*M. Sturge ne te Centuries in North 
Oxfordshire, p. 151; 
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parish. At the Conquest the largest manor 
passed to Odo, the Conqueror’s half- 
brother, whose tenant was Wadard, whom 
he seems to have employed in his designs 
for the Bayeux Tapestry, in which Wadard 
appears under the caption,. “Hic est 
Wadard,” directing the foray that provided 
the Conqueror with his first meal on English 
soil. After Odo’s lands were forfeit, Great 
Tew passed to the descendants of another 
half-brother, Hugh de Abrincis, or 
d’Avranches, Earl of Chester, whose tenants 
were the family of De Preaux, or Pratellis; 
the Charter Rolls, 7 John m. 2, describe 
John de Pratellis of Magna Twya as 
“ consanguineus” of Ranulph, Earl of 
Chester. Other lands in Tew were held by 
members of the great house of Vere, Earls 
of Oxford. 

The sword gives way to the pen. It is 
typical of English manorial history that the 
feudal baron should be succeeded at Great 
Tew by the man of law; the last of the De 
Pratells brought the manor in marriage to 
Sir William de Shareshull, a lawyer-politi- 
cian whose name is familiar to all students 
of legal records in the days of Edward III.* 
One of his descendants through a line of 
female heirs sold it in the reign of Eliza- 
beth ta another successful lawyer, Judge 
Tanfield, whose daughter brought it, with 
Burford Priory, to Henry Cary, Lord Falk- 
land. Their son, the great Lord Falkland, 
lived much at Tew, where he was visited 
by Ben Jonson, Waller, Cowley and Claren- 
don, who has described the household in one 
of the most eloquent passages of his History. 
Falkland’s library there which made him 
“pity unlearned gentlemen on a rainy day ” 
was sold by his son for a horse and a mare. 
When he was killed at Newbury his body 
was brought to Tew for burial in the chancel 
of the church. When his male issue failed at 
the end of the century the estate was bought 
by the trustees of yet another lawyer, Sir 
Anthony Keck, Lord Commissioner of the 
Great Seal at the Revolution of 1688. His 
grandson died without issue in 1729 and 
Great Tew passed to the descendants of his 
daughter Catherine Keck, who had married 
Ferdinando Tracy, a son of the third Vis- 
count Tracy of Tuddington, Glos.* Of these, 


*D.N.B.; Cal. of Patent Rolls passim. 

“Notes and Queries, 13 Feb. 1943, p. 100, and 
27 March 1943, p. 194; Genealogist iti. 173; Misc. 
Gen. Her. N.S. iii. 274; Harl. Soc. viii. 419. 
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three brothers in succession took the name 
of Keck on succeeding to the estate, and 
when the last of them died in 1773 the 
nabob, George Stratton, bought it. 

Again the manorial history of Tew illus- 
trates the social history of England: in 1816 
Stratton’s son sold the estate so vastly im- 
proved by Loudon to Matthew Boulton, 
son of James Watt’s partner in the famous 
firm of Boulton and Watt, of Soho Birming- 
ham, who told Boswell, when he visited the 
works in March, 1776, “I sell here, Sir, 
what all the world desires to have—Power.” 
The new owner’s wife is commemorated by 
one of Chantrey’s loveliest works, though 
one may regret the blocking-up of a chancel 
window in order to get the right lighting for 
it. On the floor in front of it lies the 
largest and finest military brass in Oxford- 
shire; and a tomb-recess in the north aisle 
contains one of only four existing sculptured 
effigies showing the ailettes characteristic of 
military equipment in the days of Edward II. 
Boulton’s funeral hatchment of 1842, with 
his arms quartering Dyott, Robinson and 
Babington and impaling Wilkinson, hangs in 
the chancel, and on the clearstory walls in 
the nave are six fine funeral hatchments of 
members of the Keck family. These have 
been described but not fully elucidated in a 
paper in the Transactions of the North 
Oxfordshire Arch. Soc., 1875. 

1. Francis Keck, son of Sir Anthony by 
Mary, daughter of Francis Thorn; he mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of Major Dunch of 
Pusey, Berks., and died 29 Sept. 1728.° His 
hatchment bears Keck and Thorne quarterly, 
with Dunch in pretence. Crest, a maiden’s 
head. 

2. John Keck, son of Francis above; he 
married Mary Poole * and left her a childless 
widow 13 Aug. 1729. He quarters Keck 
and Thorne, with Poole impaled and also set 
in pretence. 

3. The Lady Susan Hamilton, daughter of 
the 4th Duke of Hamilton, who in 1736 
married Anthony Tracy Keck, son of John 
Tracy of Stanway by Anne Atkyns, and 
grandson of Katherine, sister and co-heir 
of Francis Keck above. Lady Susan died 
3 June 1755.” Her hatchment bears Tracy 
and Keck quarterly, impaling Hamilton and 
Arran quarterly quartering Douglas. 


* Genealogist NS. vii. 224. 
* Ibid. 


* Burke's Peerage, Hamilton and Wemys; Ext. 
Bts., Tracy. 
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4. Anthony Tracy Keck, M.P., husband of 
Lady Susan Hamilton above. Died 29 May 


1767, at Epsom races, leaving a daughter, 


Susan, who married Francis, Lord Elcho, 
ancestor of the Earl of Wemys. He bears 
Tracy quartering Ethelwulf of Wessex in the 
Ist and 3rd quarters, and Keck in the 2nd 
and 3rd; and impales Hamilton as above, 
Crest, a scallop-shell between a pair of 
wings. 

The arms of Tracy are those of the early 
lords of Sudeley with whom the family 
claimed a common descent from the pre- 
Conquest Earls of Hereford. The quarter- 
ing, a golden crosslet fitchy on an azure 
field, represents a still more dubious claim 
to descent from the early Kings of Wessex.' 

5. Thomas Tracy Keck, brother of above, 
married Mary, daughter and heir of Sir W. 
Dodwell by Mary, daughter of Francis 
Fuller, and left her a widow 24 June 1770. 
He bears Tracy quartering Keck and Ethel- 
wulf, with Dodwell quartering Fuller in 
pretence. His widow’s hatchment was once 
in Sevenhampton Church.’ 

6. Probably for John Tracy Keck, brother 
of above, died 23 July 1773, leaving a child- 
less widow. The hatchment bears Tracy and 
Ethelwulf quarterly in the Ist and 4th, 
Atkyns in the 2nd, and Keck in the 3rd; the 
impalement, gules a fesse checky silver and 
azure between three lozenges silver, seems 
to be for the name of Brachin. 

The first Anthony Keck, the Lord Com- 
missioner, was uncle to Anthony Keck of 
Bloomsbury, 1666-1736, son of Nicholas 
Keck by Catherine Broad, who was one of 
the four executors of the will of Dr. Rad- 
cliffe.° He married Mary Leigh, and his 
only child, Martha Keck, married the Rev. 
David James, rector of Woughton, Bucks." 
Her monument, 1735, is on the south wall 
of the chancel there, and her husband’s 
ledger-stone, 1747, is on the floor of the 
tower. Their eldest son, Anthony, who, took 
the name of Keck, married Ann Busby, 
daughter of William Busby by Catherine 
Beaumont, sister and heir of Sir George 
Beaumont, another of Radcliffe’s trustees.” 
An account of their descendants will be 


*Atkyns, Gloucestershire, 780; Winston 
Churchill, Divi Britannici, p. 134. 

* Rudder, Gloucestershire, 647, 666, 691, 769; 
Bigland, Collections, 297. 

Gents Mag. 1736, p. 685. 

“ Lipscomb, Bucks iv. 428. 

'* Nichols, Leicestershire ii. 847, iii. 253. 
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found in Burke’s Landed Gentry, articles 
“Calley of Burderop” and “ Powys-Keck 
of Staughton Grange,” and impalements re- 
esenting the Calley-Keck marriage on 
atchments at Broad Hinton and Chiselden, 
Wilts. 

By a curious chance the family name of 
Sterne’s “ Eliza” was that of the third of 
Radcliffe’s trustees, Thomas Sclater, but no 
connection between them has been traced 
and the armorial evidence suggests that none 
existed. The coats in the Radcliffe Quad 
at University College have lately been refur- 
bished in honour of a visit from the Princess 
Elizabeth, but the opportunity was not taken 
to repaint Sclater’s arms in accordance with 
the blazon recorded by Gutch in his edition 
of Wood’s Colleges and Halls, App. 234. 
Yet this, perhaps, was as well, for the re- 
painting of the cartouches on the inner face 
of the Radcliffe gatehouse, bearing the arms 
of Sir George Clarke, M.P. for the Univer- 
sity,’ and of Dr. Arthur Charlett, the con- 
temporary Master of the College,’* have so 
altered their recorded tinctures as to make 
them completely unrecognizable. Heraldry 
is no longer one of the lost causes for which 
Oxford provides a home. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 
Littlemore, Oxon. 


*D.N.B.; Gutch, App. p. 234; Cat. Oxf. Por- 
traits ii. 190. 
*D.N.B.; Gutch, App. p. 238; Wood, Life v. 36. 


WHYTTON, GREENE, PHILLIPS 
FAMILIES 


GAVED the other day from “two tons of 
rubbish” sent by a solicitor to the 
waste-paper merchant is a grant of arms on 
parchment measuring 22} by 144 inches. It 
has a finely-painted floriated border, and a 
portrait, 3 inches high, of the herald who 
made the grant. The grantee was Thomas 
Whytton of London, gent., son of Chris- 
topher W., son of Ralph W., of West 
Auckland, bishopric of Durham, gent. 
Dated 24 Feb. 1551. The arms are: Sable 
a water-bouget argent in chief three bezants. 
They quarter Greene: Argent on a fess gules 
between three bulls’ heads couped sable a 
trefoil of the field. Crest: “a howlet Syluer 
a crown abowt her necke gulz bezante 
membryd and becked Sables.” 
On its back are written the following 
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genealogical notes: (1) my father departed 
oute of this world the nyne and twentye day 
of m’che 1570 betwen the houres of iij and 
iljj the singe [sign] Capricornus beyng 
Wendesday in Easter weake; (2) [? Allam or 
Addam ? Reader] was buryed the vij of 
September 1574. I say the seaventh; (3) 
Edward Witton of Gullvall [in Cornwall] 
Gent: dyed the 4 day of August in the year 
1694; (4) Samuell Phillips was maried to 
Sara Witton the last day of Aprill in the 
year 1692; (5) Mary Phillips was born .the 
5 day of June in the year 1693; (6) [? My] 
daughter Sara was born 16 day of December 
1696-5; (7) ffrancis the daughter of Samll 
Phill [thus] Phillips was born the Second 
day of June in the year 1698. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


SIR ROBERT BELL 


Speaker of the House of Commons, 1572. 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 1576. 


r is curious that little or nothing is known 
of the parentage of Sir Robert Bell, who 
died at Leominster in 1577 of gaol fever 
contracted while on circuit. He is extensively 
noticed in ‘D.N.B.’ and in Foss’ ‘ Lives of 
the Judges,’ Volume V, for he was indeed 
notable both as a Member of Parliament 
and as a Judge, but in neither case is his 
parentage given, though Foss says that he 
was of a “respectable Norfolk family.” 
This does not seem to be correct, for 
research in that county shows that he was, 
so to speak, unknown in Norfolk before he 
married in October, 1559, Dorothy, heiress 
of the family of Beaupré of Outwell. He 
became Member of Parliament for King’s 
Lynn three years later, and as Sir Robert 
Bell of Beaupré Hall he passed into history 
Although a member of the Middle Temple, 
the date of his admission—and also details 
of his parentage recorded on admission— 
are unknown, for the Admission Register 
which contained his entry has long been lost. 
There is, perhaps, no other Speaker of the 
House of Commons of whom so little is 
known. He bore for Arms, “ Sable a fesse 
ermine between three church bells, argent” 
(‘The Visitation of Norfolk, in Harleian 
Society's Publications (1891)), and these were 
recorded at the College of Arms when he 
was Knighted in 1576 and accepted no doubt 
by right of user. His father’s name was not 
recorded at the time. He was, however, 
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probably of Yorkshire descent, for in ‘ The 
Visitation of London, 1634’ (Harleian 
Society’s Publications) is set out the imme- 
diate descent of one Thomas Bell who was 
then living in London, whose arms are 
recorded as the same as those of Sir Robert 
Bell of Beaupré, and who gave his father’s 
name as ‘ Thomas Bell of Runnoll in York- 
shire,’ and here is apparently the clue to 
Sir Robert’s antecedents. It puzzled me long 
to discover where “ Runnoll” is. None of 
the ordinary sources of information was 
enlightening and it was only recently that 
the learned librarian of the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society considered that it 
must be identified with Renhole in the 
parish of Drax, near Selby. And _ this 
transpired to be correct, with the modifica- 
tion that “ Renhole” is a house now known 
as “ Wren Hall”! And the Register of Drax 
Church shows a Bell baptism in 1630, and 
later mentions of a son and daughter of a 
Thomas Bell in 1698 and 1700. The earlier 
portions of the register are being examined 
expertly, but though the baptism notice of 
Thomas Bell of London may be found, it is 
unlikely that Sir Robert’s baptism will be 
recorded, for he must have been born not 
later than 1535 and before the Register was 
begun. 

There seems little doubt that the family 
of Bell at “ Runnoll” had its origin in a 
cadet line of de Bella Aqua, from which 
stock other families of the name in York- 
shire derive. De Bella Aqua held many 
acres in medieval times, and in “ Kirkby’s 
Inquest” (1285) John de Bella Aqua held 
at Sherburn-in-Elmet, Thorpe Arch, East 
Harlsey and Bordeby; while Stephen of that 
ilk was at Rawmarsh and William at Bolton- 
on-Dearne. In 1303 John held Knights fees 
at Sherburn, Thorpe Arch, Carlton and 
Wilthrop, while Stephen held at Rawmarsh 
and Wombwell, and William at Sherburn. 
In Nomina Villarum 1316 (vide Surtees 
Society, Volume 49) virtually the same 
names are shown, and in 1310, on the 14th 
July, when an inquisition was held at Sher- 
burn of de Bella Aqua lands held at Carlton 
and Drax, Thomas Bell was a witness. The 
metamorphosis of the name from Latin into 
English had begun, and possession by the 
family of lands in Drax was undowbted. 
The main line of the family ended with the 
death of Sir John de Bella Aqua in or before 
1375, for early in 1376 Hugh de Annesley 
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did homage at Cawood to the Archbishop 
of York for certain de Bella Aqua properties 
in Nottinghamshire which had thereupon 
passed to him. Sir John, who was knighted 
in 1347 at the Siege of Calais, had as heirs 
five daughters. It may be noted that though 
the Arms of de Bella Aqua, “Sable fretty 
or,” survive in Sherburn Church there is no 
exemplification of them at Drax. 

Proof of the right of Sir Robert Bell of 
Beaupré to the Arms of de Bella Aqua may 
now be impossible, and presumably he him- 
self, since his new allegiance by marriage 
was in Norfolk, did not seek to establish 
such a right. It is at least an interesting 
circumstance that his Arms as recorded in 
the College of Arms were also borne by 
Parceval Bell, Mayor of Hartlepool between 
1593 and 1618 on at least six occasions, 
(The History of Hartlepool). 


HAROLD WILBERFORCE-BELL. 


SOME SAYS OF NORFOLK 


JN N. & Q. of 13 July 1946, pp. 8-14 (with 

‘Corrigenda ’ at pp. 66 and 110), I dealt 
with “ The Old City Family of Say,” predi- 
cating Norfolk as their County of Origin. 
That is a matter still awaiting proof. But, 
in case other readers of N. & Q. may be 
interested in the matter, I may state that, 
having recently come upon a reference to a 
Chancery Proceeding of 1663, preserved in 
the P.R.O.—Reynardson’s Division, Bundle 
30, No. 122—under the title “SAY v. 
SAY,” I asked that able expert, Miss Lucy 
Drucker, to make an abstract of it for me. 
It does not help me, but it yet may be of 
interest to leave it on record. For the sake 
of clarity I will subdivide the matter into 
paragraphs. 

The Complainant was George Say of 
Tillney, Co. Norfolk, yeoman—hereinafter 
called the Complainant—who was 19 years 
of age in 1648 and was born therefore in or 


about 1629. 

In his Complaint, which was dated 
4/2/1663/4, he described himself as 
younger son of George Say of the same 
place, yeoman, deceased (who, as later will 
be seen, predeceased his wife and died in- 
testate), and of Susan (née Kidd) his wife 
(who, as later will be seen, died in 1648), 
daughter and heir of Geoffrey Kidd of the 
same place, yeoman, deceased. 

The Defendants were his brother Robert 
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Say (older than himself) and one Robert 
Page of Tarrington in the same County. 

The Complainant’s allegations were set 
forth as follows: 

1.—That his said mother, Susan Say, 
owned a messuage and appurtenances in 
Antioch Field in Tillney aforesaid, about 
40 acres, abutting upon Lowe Dike on the 
West and on Tillney Fenn end highway on 
the East, and other messuages in Tillney 
and Islington, also in Co. Norfolk, and 
other towns near adjoining, the same having 
been given to her by her said father 
(Geoffrey Kidd) in his lifetime. 

2.—That on the death of the Com- 
plainant’s father, the first above-mentioned 
George Say, intestate, his mother, the said 
Susan Say, in order to provide for the Com- 
plainant’s livelihood, conveyed all the said 
premises by an Indenture of 20 January 
1633 to Anthony Williamson of Tillney, 
gentleman, Thomas Say of Tillney, yeoman, 
and John Say of King’s Lynn, also in Co. 
Norfolk, yeoman—as trustees—to the use of 
herself for life and after her death the said 
messuage etc. in Antioch Field to the Com- 
plainant and his heirs for ever and the rest 
to her eldest (sic) son, the Complainant’s 
brother, Robert Say and his heirs for ever. 

3.—That the said Susan Say later, being 
to intermarry with one John Howard, then 
late of Tillney aforesaid, demised (i.e., let) 
the said messuage and 40 acres of land, 
before such intermarriage, to the said 
Robert Say for 99 years or a period de- 
terminable on her the said Susan’s death, in 
trust for the benefit of her children (sic) by 
the first above-mentioned George Say. 

4—That the said Robert Say held the 
same until the said Susan’s death in 1648, 
when the same according to the said Inden- 
ture (of 20 January 1633) ought to have 
come to the Complainant;—but that, as he 
was then still a minor, aged 19, Robert Say 
took the same as his guardian during his 
nonage and at his coming of age (c. 1634 or 
1635) rendered the same and the profits dur- 
ing his nonage to the Complainant and that 
for 16 years the Complainant had quietly 
enjoyed the same. BUT: 

5—That now the said Robert Say, 
although he inherited lands, etc., to the 
value of £50 a year and the Complainant’s 
messuage etc. were only worth £40 a year, 
had confederated with the above-mentioned 
Robert Page and had set on foot a writing 
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pretending to be the last Will of his grand- 
father the said Geoffrey Kidd leaving the 
messuage to Susan and her issue and on this 
the said Robert Say alleged the same to 
belong to him. 

By their “Answer”—taken at Wal- 
poole in the Same County on 5 April 1664 
—the said Robert Say and Robert Page 
alleged : 

1. That the said Geoffrey Kidd “ about 
55 years ago” (i.e., in or about 1609) was 
seised of the said messuage and lands. 

2.—That by his Will dated 12 January 
13 James I (12 Jan. 1616/17) he bequeathed 
the same to the said Susan and the heirs of 
her body and that such Will was remaining 
in the Archdeaconry of Norwich. 

3.—That on the said Geoffrey Kidd's 
death, his wife (i., widow unnamed); 
entered into the same and that, on her death 
“long ago,” the said Susan entered into the 
same. 

4.—That if the said Susan made the said 
demise, they, the Defendants, did not know 
whether it was properly executed or whether 
she could (i.e., could lawfully) make the 
same; and: 

5.—That the Defendant Robert Say, as 
eldest (sic) son, claimed the said messuage 
and lands for himself. 

The result of this interesting suit is not 
recorded, but the suit itself at least provides 
us with some family history amongst the 
Says of Norfolk. 


L. G. H. HorTon-SMITH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


DR. CAMPBELL’S ‘ DIARY’ 1775 


"THE romantic tale of the survival of 

Dr. Campbell’s Diary, its first appear- 
ance in print, Macaulay’s warm welcome 
and Birkbeck Hill’s rather cooler reception 
of the work, the loss and rediscovery of 
the MS., and its final publication in full has 
been told succinctly by the Master of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, in an intro- 
duction to the recent edition by James L. 
Clifford (Cambridge University Press, 1947). 
The MS. now rests in the Public Library 
of New South Wales, Sydney, Australia. In 
February, 1948, I spent a brief holiday in 
Sydney and devoted some evenings to a 
fairly rapid reading of the MS. and com- 
parison with the printed text. I annotated 
my copy of the Clifford edition and these 
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annotations are reproduced below, the page 
and line references being to that edition. 
They fall into two classes: (a) physical 
description of the MS., of bibliographical 
interest, and (6) what I believe are a few 
omissions in the printed text, of an almost 
negligible character. Professor Clifford tells 
me he originally intended to include a 
physical description, but to save space he 
was obliged to leave it out. I offer my notes 
as very minor addenda to his edition, which 
is a gem of scholarship. His decipherings (in 
which his wife assisted) are many of them 
brilliant. I thank the Principal Librarian of 
the Public Library of New South Wales for 
permission to publish this information. 

1. The diary is in its original binding 
(see Campbell’s note under 5. below), what 
appears to be parchment, coloured light 
green. The volume is a duodecimo, the 
leaves measuring 18:3 x 11:5 cm. The 
cover is soiled and worn, but the leaves are 
in good condition, only slightly yellowed. 
There are 86 leaves in the volume and they 
have been paged sporadically in pencil, 
almost certainly after the diary was com- 
pleted. The script of the pagination is much 
neater and lighter than Campbell’s bold 
numbering in the text and suggests a later 
hand. There are 160 pages of manuscript 
and twelve blanks (pp. 29, 40, 44, 56, 66, 
74, 76, 104, 113, 114, 135, 142), making a 
total of 172 pages. The pagination is regular 
throughout, p. 1 being the recto of the first 
leaf, but with the exception of pp. 50 and 
164 the odd numbers only (the rectos) are 
marked. From between pp. 150 and 151 a 
leaf has been torn out, so that of course the 
leaves. were paged after its removal. The 
stub occurs between lines 11 and 12 on p. 83 
of the Clifford edition: there is no obvious 
hiatus in the text, so perhaps Campbell 
himself removed it as he wrote. The front 
cover of the diary is in the form of an 
envelope with a flap over the open end at 
the fore-edge, and folded within are the five 
loose documents (three sheets and two 
booklets) on which parts of the narrative 
were kept. 

2. On the reverse of the front cover is 
written, ‘ Presented to the Australian Library 
by S. Raymond. 28th Novr. 1854, in a 
hand, I take it, of that year. In another 
hand, in ink again, there is a description 
of the contents of the diary, which appears 
from the ink and script to have been written 
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after the presentation. And in 
against the inner margin, is written, ‘ 25.9.98 
Don Raymond, which (if a date) js 
interesting in view of its temporary loss to 
sight before 1934. 

3. P. 83,1. 11, After ‘ rushes’ occurs the 
stub of the leaf which has been torn out (see 
1. above). 

4. P. 83,1. 17. After ‘ sequence’ add ‘ viz, 
on pp. 93, 94.’ After each of these notes for 
1776 and 1781 Campbell has drawn a line 
horizontally across the page. 

5. P. 83, l. 18. Here Campbell leaves his 
“large green Pocket book’ and the narrative 
continues in a smaller, unbound booklet, the 
first of the five documents in the front 
pocket of the larger book. Campbell has 
endorsed the booklet on the recto of the first 
leaf ‘Diary of my first Visit to England in 
1775. NB See the [thorn-e] large green 
Pocket book of Febry 23d 1775-. 

6. P. 83, l. 26. The passage from ‘ NB’ 
to p. 84, 1. 3 was evidently an afterthought, 
for it is written on the verso of the first leaf 
of the booklet, while the point at which he 
started to use the booklet, i.e. ‘ AP.20,’ is on 
the recto of the second leaf. 

7. P. 93, l. 16. Correct ‘page 108’ to 
‘pp. 107, 8,’ and see 17. below. 

8. P. 93, l. 18. At this point Campbell 
leaves the booklet and resumes his diary in 
the ‘large green Pocket book.’ 

9. P. 93, |. 20. After this Campbell has 
drawn a line horizontally across the page. 
The ‘separate sheet’ which follows is the 
second of the documents in the front pocket. 

10. P. 94, 1. 23. After this Campbell has 
drawn a line horizontally across his page. 
The ‘separate sheets’ which follow are in 
fact a single sheet folded once to form four 
pages. This is the third document in the 
front pocket. 

11. P. 97, Ll. 15. After ‘sheets’ add 
‘threaded together to form a rough booklet 
of 8 leaves.’ This is the fourth document in 
the front pocket. 

12. P. 99, ll. 1-7. These two passages are 
written upside down on the versos of 
leaves 7 and 6 respectively. 

13. P. 102, 1. 4. After the date ‘ 1787’ 
Campbell has written in lighter ink the words 
‘eighty-seven,’ which are omitted in the 
printed text. The ‘separate sheet’ is the 
fifth document in the front pocket. 

14. P. 102, 1. 18. Before the first word, 
‘On,’ Campbell has written the year ‘ 1787, 
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again in a lighter ink than the surrounding 
text. This likewise may not have shown up 
on a photostat and is omitted. 

15. P. 107, l. 24. Here ends the ‘large 

n Pocket book,’ the last seventeen words 

having overflowed into three lines written 
inside the back cover. 

16. P. 107, 1. 25.° Add ‘see p. 93, 1. 16.’ 

17. P. 107, l. 26. From this point the 
remainder of the text is written upside down 
at three points on the last two leaves of the 
booklet (described under 5. above). The 
divisions in the passage which Mr. Clifford 
prints continuously occur between ‘at 





Reading | a thought’ and ‘&c | like 
musical.’ 
18. P. 108, 1. 9. Add the following, 


omitted in the printed text, which is written 

ide down on the verso of the first leaf 
of the booklet (see 5. and 17. above), under 
the passage described under 6. above. It 
appears to have been written at the same 
time as the miscellaneous observations on 
pp. 107, 8, for the script is the same 
character and size and the ink the same 
colour, a dirty black. Of the reading of the 
fifth word I am very doubtful: 

‘Nil vulva puchrius ampla 

Argal the antients & moderns disagree.’ 

DaviID WOOLLEY. 
Doncaster, Victoria, Australia. 


W. H. BLACK 


I HAVE recently come across two further 

references to this noted antiquary and 
Mill-yard minister which deserve to be 
noticed. 

In The Palatine Note-Book for Sept. 1881, 
vol. i, p. 153 (Manchester, 1881), is a list of 
Lancashire and Cheshire Archaeology. In- 
cluded is the reference: 

BLack, WM. Henry (Assistant Keeper 
of Public Records, d. in Mill Yard, Good- 
man’s Fields, 12 April 1872, in his 74th 
year. B.A.A., xxix, 323). On the Records 
of the County Palatinate of Chester. 
B.A.A., v, 187-195 (1850). 

The reference, B.A.A., is to The Journal 
of the British Archaeological Association. 
Black was something of an authority upon 
the records stored at Chester Castle and, as 
previous articles have made clear, had been 
working upon them at the date of this essay. 
The compilation in The Palatine Note-Book 
is signed “ S,” a signature which I have been 
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unable to trace. This local collection of 
“ notes and queries ” commenced in January 
1881 and came to an end with the January 
number in 1885 and was edited by the well- 
known local antiquary, John Eglington 
Bailey, F.S.A.. from his home, Egerton 
Villa, Stretford. It is not without interest 
that the reference shows Black’s local work 
to have been familiar to the group of anti- 
quaries working in Manchester at this 
period. 

The second reference is contained in The 
Religious Life of London by J. Ewing 
Ritchie (London: Tinsley Bros., 1870), pp. 
159-166. The author, who had been touring 
the churches and chapels of the metropolis. 
visited Mill-yard meeting-house for one of 
the Saturday services. He described the 
slummy and vicious nature of the district 
which had, by then, become one of the more 
degraded parts of the East End of London. 
Like Dr. C. Maurice Davies when writing 
of the chapel in Unorthodox London, Mt. 
Ritchie was surprised at this old-fashioned 
backwater in the midst of a foul district. 
He describes the English Seventh-day Bap- 
tists as having “dwindled down to two 
skeleton congregations, an endowment, and 
a Chancery suit. As there is money a form 
of worship is kept up, though for all prac- 
tical purposes the cause is dead. There may 
be four grown-up persons besides the pew- 
opener to form the morning service: there 
are just as many in the afternoon. There 
is no week-evening service. At one time, 
many, many years ago, there was a Sunday- 
school, but the scholars have grown up and 
moved away, and none have come to take 
their vacant places. Inside the door you 
are informed there are no pew-rents, no 
collections. ... In the pulpit is a learned 
man of an old-fashioned and almost extinct 
type, and no one regards him . . .” (op. cit., 
p. 161). Mr. Ritchie has made a curious 
slip, the school referred to should have been 
named after the day on which it was held 
and called either a Saturday or a Sabbath 
school. It was not held on Sunday. He 
goes on to describe the old-fashioned nature 
of the meeting-house and its somewhat 
mouldy appearance, a state probably due to 
the locking up of funds by the law case. 
The learned sermon which he heard from 
Mr. Black was designed to prove that the 
title of the Book of Proverbs should only be 
applied to the first section, that it consisted 
of divers distinct sections, and that generally 
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the book was to be found in the Bible after 
the Psalms. Black quoted fully from Hebrew 
and Latin to prove his point. Mr. Ritchie 
mentions his powerful prayer and that age 
had not made him unequal to the task, a 
fact shown by his good voice. He wonders 
whether Black could not have been employed 
more profitably elsewhere and, although 
mentioning that he was an F.S.A., seems 
ignorant of his status and work as an anti- 
quary. Ritchie was severe upon Mill-yard 
as an institution and uses it as an example 
of the failure of endowments and a contrast 
to the need for a practical every-day Chris- 
tianity which looks beyond “ seventh-day 
baptism, or systematic theology.” 

This reference goes far to suggest that 
there had been little or no congregation at 
Mill-yard since the days of Daniel Noble. 
Social habit made the keeping in England 
of the seventh-day Sabbath an extremely 
difficult task and this fact, more than any- 
thing else, prevented the spread of the 
Seventh-day Baptists as an English sect after 
the troubled years of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury had passed. Again, Mill-yard meeting- 
house never recovered from the Chancery 
suit in which it became involved during the 
Nineteenth Century. But Mr. Ritchie’s 
description justifies the attitude of the law- 
courts: which, when the Mill-yard property 
was sold in 1885, would not permit the whole 
of the funds to fall into the hands of this 
small fragment of a congregation. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scot.). 


Manchester. 


*A WOMAN’S REASON ’ 


"THERE is an earlier printing of the quota- 

tion attributed in the O.D.Q. to 
Jeremiah Burroughs (“‘ We use to say, it’s 
a woman’s reason to say, I will do such a 
thing, because I will do it”). Burroughs 
was born in 1599. 

In 1597 there was printed A Plaine and 
Easy Introduction to Practicall Musicke, by 
the composer Thomas Morley, and on page 
75 (Shakespeare Association facsimile edi- 
tion, O.U.P. 1937) in the last paragraph, 


the Master says to the scholar: 

“A woman’s reason to maintayne an 
oppinion, and then if she be asked why she 
doth so, will answere, because I doe so.” 

As you will see from the context, the say- 
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ing is fairly dragged in by Morley, with little 
if any relevance to what the scholar (Philo. 
mathes) has just said. Perhaps it was 4 
new saying in 1597 and Morley felt he must 


use it somehow. ANTONY ALPERS 


A COPY OF ‘ENDYMION’ OWNED 
BY HAYDON 


A COPY of the first edition of Endymion 

originally owned by Benjamin Robert 
Haydon (and with his signature on the title 
page) contains a marginal note that helps to 
settle one small point in Keats’s biography. 
It concerns Keats’s recitation of his Hymn 
to Pan for Wordsworth, the latter’s famous 
depreciation of those lines as a “ pretty piece 
of paganism,” and the circumstances under 
which that judgment was passed. The two 
basic authorities on this event have been 
Leigh Hunt (Lord Byron and Some of 
His Contemporaries) and Joseph Severn 
(Reminiscences), both of whom said that it 
took place at Haydon’s studio. Hunt 
implied that it occurred at Haydon’s now 
famous “immortal dinner” of December 
28, 1817 (at which he was not present but 
which was graced by Wordsworth, Keats, 
Lamb, Haydon, Monkhouse, Ritchie, and 
Kingston); Severn did not establish the date 
but named a different company for the occa- 
sion (Wordsworth, Keats, Haydon, Severn, 
and Reynolds). Later writers, such as Lord 
Houghton and Sidney Colvin, follow Hunt 
and Severn in placing it at Haydon’s. 

Haydon filled the bottom margins of 
pages 18 and 19 of this copy of Endymion 
with a brief account of the event as a foot- 
note to the conclusion of the Hymn to Pan. 
On page 18 he wrote: 

When Keats repeated this to Wordsworth, 

he only replied in his dry, sonorous Lan- 

caster sneering way—“A very pretty 
piece of Paganism”! ! 
BRH 
At the bottom of the facing page (19) he 
added : 

But it was not at my table, but at a Friend’s 

Lodgings in Queen Anne St East. 

No account has, I think, been previously 
taken of this copy of Endymion. (It was 
lost to sight from the time of the Hoe sale 
in 1911 until it was recently presented to 
the Princeton University Library.) However, 
Amy Lowell printed (in her John Keats, I, 
542-543) part of a letter written in 1845 by 
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Haydon to an unknown correspondent in 
which he flatly denied Hunt’s assertions that 
the event took place at Haydon’s studio and 
in which he stated that it occurred on 
“Queen Anne St. East where Mr. Monk- 
house Lodged.” Miss Lowell treated this 
evidence in an offhand and disdainful 
manner. It seems to me that the circum- 
stantial account given in Haydon’s mar- 
ginal note and in his letter must be accepted 
as true and that the locale should be trans- 
lated from Haydon’s studio to Thomas 
Monkhouse’s lodgings. 

This copy of Endymion is otherwise dis- 
appointing. Ten passages are marked in 
ink, probably by Haydon,’ and three pas- 
sages are marked in pencil, probably not by 
Haydon.” These markings suggest that the 
enthusiasm of the readers dwindled; the last 
marking in ink occurs well before the end 
of the first half of the poem, and the pencil 
marking barely gets into the second half. 
However, this is not the only extant copy of 
Endymion owned by Haydon. A fine Keats’ 
letter to Fanny Brawne has been tipped into 
this copy; it is printed (with a few very 
trifling errors) in Mr. M. B. Forman’s third 
edition (1947) of the letters as number 191. 


JAMES THORPE. 


*The following passages are underlined: I, 352- 
353; II, 571; Il, 591-593. The following passages 
are marked in the margin: I, 347-353; I, 364-365; 
I, 377-384; I, 453; Il, 692-693; II, 726-729; Il, 
733-734. 

*The following passages are marked in the 
margin: I, 862-887; IfI, 561; III, 583. 


TENNYSON: TWO UNPUBLISHED 
EPIGRAMS 


At the beginning of 1837 the clergyman 

who had succeeded Tennyson’s father 
in 1831 in the Somersby living, decided to 
come into residence. The Tennyson family 
was therefore forced to leave the rectory. 
Frederick and Charles Tennyson, the eldest 
sons, were then away from home and Alfred 
Tennyson took charge of moving the family 
to High Beech in Epping Forest. 

At this time, in fact, Tennyson was the 
one most responsible for the care of the 
family and especially of his mother.’ It may 
have been this responsibility, as well as his 
lack of decision and money, which prevented 

* Hallam Lord Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson: 


A Memoir, 2 vols., London, 1897, I, 149 (Memoir). 
? Memoir, I, 150. 
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his leaving England in these years as he 
planned so many times to do. But the move 
to High Beech was the best substitute he 
could have found for travel or complete 
escape from home. He was near London 
and able to visit his friends Spedding, 
FitzGerald, Kemble and Tennant frequently. 
His habit, quickly formed, was to go up to 
London on the coach, see his friends, and 
return to High Beech on the same day: 
because of his mother he could seldom stay 
overnight in the city. 

The following unpublished epigram is 
undated, but it is clearly a record of this 
commuter’s life which Tennyson lived after 
the move to High Beech. It reports on his 
poverty and on the boredom and irritation 
of his trip, but certainly it reports too the 
bluff humour and raillery which company 
and activity could bring out in Tennyson: 

Black Bull of Aldgate, may thy horns rot from 

the sockets! 

For, jingling threepence, porter’s pay, in hungry 

pockets, 

And thirty times at least beneath your doorway 

stepping, “ 

I’ve waited for this lousy coach that runs to 

Epping. 

Til luck befall thee, that hast made me so 

splenetic, 

Thro’ all thy holes and closets up from tap to 


attic, 
Thro’ all thy boys and bootses, chambermaids 


and waiters, 

And yonder booking-office clerk in fustian 
gaiters. 

Black Bull of Aldgate! may’st thou more 
miscarry 

Than ever hasty Clement’s did with bloated 
Harry! * 


The second epigram is also undated but 
like the first it probably belongs to the year 
1837. The proof is not just the appearance 
of the two unpublished pieces in the same 
MS. Here, too, the reference to London 
indicates Tennyson’s frequent trips to the 
city after the move to High Beech. And the 
poem addresses Charles Lyell, whose Prin- 
ciples of Geology we know Tennyson to 
have been reading in 1837*: 

The tenth of April! is it not? 

Yet Nature wears her frozen robe. 

How deep, Charles Lyell, are we got 


*The MS containing these two epigrams was 
originally a part of the MS collection of Frederick 
Locker and is now preserved at the Huntington 
Library in San Marino, California. The two poems 
are copied on small separate MS leaves in Tenny- 
cea handwriting and later mounted on a single 
leaf. 

* Memoir, I, 162. 
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In that great winter of the globe? 
For now so bleakly shrill the squalls, 
So frosty-hard the pavements sound, 
One almost thinks the dome of Paul’s 
Should keep his snow the whole year round. 


Mary Joan DONAHUE. 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. 


THE SOURCE OF YEATS’S ‘A 
MEDITATION IN TIME OF WAR’ 
For one throb of the artery, 
While on that old grey stone I sat 
Under the old wind-broken tree, 
I knew that One is animate, 
Mankind inanimate phantasy.’ 
THIS poem first appears in the manuscript 
book given to Yeats by Maud Gonne. 
The year of its composition is 1914, the 
month most likely November. There is an 
essay which supplies the full meaning of the 
poem: 

There are two realities, the terrestrial 
and the condition of fire. All power is 
from the terrestrial condition . . . but in 
the condition of fire is all music and rest. 
Between is the condition of air where 
images have but a borrowed life. . 
After so many rhythmic beats the soul 
beats the soul must cease to desire its 
images, and can, as it were, close its eyes. 
When all sequence comes to an end, time 
comes to an end, and the soul puts on the 
rhythmic or spiritual body or luminous 
body and contemplates all the events of 
its memory and every possible impulse in 
an eternal possession of itself in one single 
moment. That condition alone is animate, 
all the rest is phantasy, and from thence 
come all the passion, and some have held, 
the very heat of the body.” 

The source for the poem seems to be 
Blake’s ‘ Time.’ In the three-volume edition 
of Blake produced by Yeats and Ellis in 
1893 the poem is used as an illustration of 
their comments on time in Blake’s work: 

Time only exists for us as a chain of 
states passing from cradle to grave. The 
longer a state lasts in physical life the 
further is it removed by incarnation from 
the imaginative source of all. The states 
of inspiration are but flying seconds. 


*W. B. Yeats, Collected Poems, p. 214. 
2 W. B. Yeats, Essays, p. 524. 
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Every time less than a pulsation of the artery 


Is equal in its period and value to six thousand 
years, 

For in this period the poet’s work is done, and 
all the great 

Events of time start forth and are conceived in 
such a period 

Within a moment, a pulsation of the artery, 


The six thousand years referred to are 
those of the Mosaic creation, a thousands 
years being with God as one day.* 

Yeats’s ‘For one throb of the artery’ 
seems a direct echo of Blake’s ‘ pulsation 
of the artery,’ and he has replaced Blake's 
‘For in this period the poet’s work is done’ 
with the terser ‘I knew,’ which is an 
equivalent phrase in meaning. It is likely 
that Yeats was unaware of his source for 
the poem, for his memory often brought 
back fragments of what he had read but 
with no idea of where the thought origi- 
nated, and so he retained the freshness of 
discovery in what often was a re-discovery 
of a thought or idea welcomed long before 
and then forgotten. 

A. NORMAN JEFFARES. 


Department of English, 
Gronigen University. 


* William Blake, Works (1893), Vol. I, p. 278. 
Yeats also quoted the Blake poem in his selection 
of Blake’s poems, compiled for Lawrence and 
Bullen and published in 1893. 


SOME UTOPIAS 


Astor (J. J.): A Journey in Other Worlds. 
New York, 1894. 

Ball: My Wondrous Dream. New York. 

Bellamy (E.): Equality. New York, 1897. 

Bellamy (E.): Looking Backward. Boston, 

8 


1888. 

Besant (Sir W.): All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men, 1882. 

Borsodi (R.): Flight from the City. New 
York, 1933. - 

Brinsmade: Utopia Achieved. New York. 

Buckingham (J. S.): National Evils and 
Practical Remedies. Model Town, 1849. 

Butler (S.): Erewhon. 1872. 

Cabet (E.): Voyage en Icarie. Paris, 


1842. 

Chambless (E.): Road-Town. New York, 
1910. 

Cram (R. A.): Walled Towns. Boston, 


U.S.A., 1920. T. G. G. BourTHo. 
(To be continued) 
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Queries 





oe HAMILTON MORTIMER (1741- 
1779).—Historical painter. He was born 
at Eastbourne, “ the son of a great dealer in 
flour and owner of three or four corn mills ”; 
lived for a long period in London in the 
neighbourhood of Covent Garden, and after 
marriage lived at Aylesbury. He was very 
friendly with Dr. Bates of Little Missenden 
and was buried at High Wycombe. His 
work was very highly esteemed in his own 
day. I should be glad to learn of the 
whereabouts of any letters. Cpcy Price. 


“WANITY FAIR” QUERIES.—(1) Miss 

Pinkerton of Johnson House Academy, 
Chiswick, in bringing to the notice of Mrs. 
Bute Crawley.two applicants, Miss Tuffin 
and Miss Hawky, for the post of instructress 
to the Fuddleston children stated that 
“either of these young ladies is perfectly 
qualified to instruct in Greek, Latin, and the 
rudiments of Hebrew; in mathematics and 
history; in Spanish, French, Italian and 
geography; in music, vocal and instru- 
mental; in dancing, without the aid of a 
master; and in the elements of natural 
science... . In addition, Miss Tuffin : 
can instruct in the Syriac language and the 
elements of Constitutional law.” 

The attainments of the two young ladies 
were indeed remarkable, but what subjects 
were commonly taught to young ladies in 
the educational establishments of the early 
nineteenth century? 

(2) What was the uniform of officers of 
line regiments in the Waterloo campaign? 
The “usual coverings” of Dobbin’s lanky 
person were “ the military frock and French 
grey trousers.” He landed in Ostend with 
“shells” on his frock coat and a crimson 
sash. Where were the “shells” worn, and 
what variations were there to distinguish 
rank? 

(3) On the boat which made the voyage to 
Rotterdam at a much later date “the con- 
gregation of Bramah desks was prodigious.” 
What were Bramah desks? R. 


ING CHARLES THE MARTYR.—In 
the church of St. Stephen and All 
Martyrs at Lever Bridge on the outskirts of 
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Bolton, Lancashire, is a small window 
depicting the execution of Charles the First. 
The king kneels in prayer at a high block 
and behind him stands Bishop Juxon with 
outstretched arm. The executioner, not yet 
prepared to do his office, is in the back- 
ground with the axe, blade downwards, 
resting on the scaffold. In the foreground 
is a group of soldiers and civilians. The 
church was built in 1844, mainly by the 
2nd Earl of Bradford. The window may 
date a few years later. Is it unique? 

What has become of the painting by E. 
Crofts, R.A., of the execution of the king? 
Crofts, I believe, showed the king lying 
prone on the scaffold with his head resting 
on a low block, only a few inches high. 
This may have represented the scene more 
exactly. A.C.E. 


R. LOWELL AND HARDY.—Mr. 

Edmund Blunden (‘Thomas Hardy,’ 
p. 47) quotes the following, but gives no 
source (the date is 1886): 

T. H. ... was very much wounded by 
what Lowell was reported to have said 
about him. There are circumstances in 
the case which would make the sneer at 
H’s personal appearance singularly cruel. 
I cannot myself believe that Lowell said 
all that—it is quite in the Julian Haw- 
thorne vein. Hardy, who has always been 
a great supporter and admirer of Lowell, 
is wretched at this supposed snub. 

From whence is this quoted, and what 
actually was the snub? F.P. 


{In his Notebooks, 17 Nov. 1887, Henry 
James speaks of “Julian H’s beastly and 
blackguardly betrayal last winter of 
J. R. L.” and an editorial note explains: “ In 
Oct. 1886, Julian Hawthorne printed in a 
New York paper his version of a conversa- 
tion with Lowell about English affairs. 
Lowell wrote to a friend: ‘He knew that I 
didn’t know that he was interviewing me. 
To any sane man the shimble-shamble stuff 
he has made me utter is the proof of it. I 
say “ made me utter” deliberately, because, 
though he has remembered some of the 
subjects (none of my choosing) which we 
talked about, he has wholly misrepresented 
the tone and sometimes falsified the sub- 
stance of what I said.’”—Ep.] 
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LADY BYRON’S GRAVE.—Lady Byron, 

the wife of the poet, is buried in Kensal 
Green cemetery. The office obligingly gave 
me the information that the grave would be 
found in Junction S.Q.87 and was numbered 
15958, but recently I was unable, though I 
searched for a long time, to discover it. Can 
some one who has been more fortunate in 
the search indicate more exactly the where- 
abouts of the grave? 

Some years ago a guide to the graves was 
on sale at the cemetery, but it has long been 
out of print. I fancy, however, that it did 
not give more information than was supplied 
to me at the office. The grave numbers are 
of very little help as they are not consecutive. 


S.R. 


MMS’ COURT.—This is the title on an 
engraved plate dated 1880. I have some 
reason to suppose that it has a Shake- 


spearian association. Can any reader 
j 9 

en ene (Mrs.) J. BALL. 
Honolulu. 


ENGTHY PLACE-NAMES.—In The 
Times of August 26th, 1948, appears 
an amusing article concerning the discovery 
of a Maori place-name of 57 letters— 
Taumatawhakatangihangakoauauotamatea- 
pokaiwhenuakitanatahu—which threatens to 
outdo the celebrated Welsh place-name of 
56 letters. The Times, indeed, maintains 
that the correct spelling of the Welsh place- 
name is 58 letters—Llanfairpwllgwyngyll- 
gogerychwyrndrobwilllandisiliogogogoch— 
so that our British champion remains un- 
beaten, but I should be interested to learn 
how far the Welsh name is a real one. The 
Anglesey village is listed in Bartholomew’s 
Gazetteer as Llanfairpwilgwyngyll and pre- 
sumably that is how it would be referred to 
in the ordinary way. What real justification 
is there for all the extra letters? L.M.W 


USUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES.—In a 

list of publicans in Buckinghamshire 
dated 1877 and containing 800 to 900 names, 
I was surprised to find that three men 
(apparently unrelated) bore the very unusual 
Christian name of Gaius, namely Gaius 
Hillyard of the Green Man, Silver Street, 
Newport Pagnell; Gaius Lacey of the Red 
Lion, Whiteleaf; and Gaius Stevens of the 
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Swan, Station Road, Winslow. Can any 
reader suggest a reason why this name 
should be popular, presumably in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, among the 
class of person from whom publicans are 
drawn, in such a comparatively restricted 
area? I have never encountered the name 
before in any other county, but pe 
readers may be able to cite other instances 
of its use. 

In the same list appears another unusual 
Christian name—Dacius—which was borne 
by Dacius Blaver of the Greyhound, Silver 
Street, Aylesbury. Here again I should 
appreciate examples of the use of this name 
elsewhere. L. M.W 


AUTHOR WANTED of a sequence of 
seven poems entitled ‘The Hierarchy 
of Chronos.’ Each poem bears the name of 
a Greek God, although the actual subject 
is the Book of Revelation, chaps. I, II, and 
the Apocrypha. A.A.S. 


(CHERUBINI.—I am writing a book on 

this Italian composer, and would 
greatly appreciate the loan of any docu- 
ments, manuscripts or relics connected with 
him, and would be willing to purchase any. 
I should also be interested to hear of any 
present-day performances of his works in 
church or concert-hall. 


MICHAEL G. THOMAS. 


MEDHOPE MANOR AND PICKERING 

FAMILY.—An undated charter of Sir 
James de Pykeringe grants the manor of 
Mydhoppe to his son Thomas and his wife. 
Where was Mydhoppe, and is a pedigree of 
the Pickering family in print? 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


[DAUGHTER OF SIR WILLIAM 
CHAMBERS, ARCHITECT, 1726 
1796.—According to the D.N.B. Chambers 
had five children, four daughters and one 
son. 

Having come into the possession of a 
memoranda book by one of the daughters, 
who is married, I should be glad if any one 
can tell me the Christian and married names 
of any or all the daughters. A.J. 
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Replies 











A SHAKESPEARE MS. (clxxxix. 193, 263, 

284; cxci. 191; cxciii. 388).—In J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s Introduction (1845) to 
his reprint of the Dering MS. of Henry IV, 
now in the Folger Shakespeare Library, is 
an account of its discovery in 1844 in a 
muniment chest at Surrenden by the Rev. 
Lambert B. Larking, who at once communi- 
cated the fact to the Shakespeare Society. 
The manuscript was published almost at 
once with Sir Edward Dering’s permission 
over the imprint of the Society. 

In this Introduction, J. O. H.-P. records 
his ownership of a manuscript of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor of the Commonwealth 
period. (He had stated the fact two years 
earlier in a pamphlet of twenty-four pages, 
entitled An Account of the Only Known 
Manuscript of Shakespeare’s Plays... . 
London: John Russell Smith, 1843. In a 
note on page 9 he relates that the MS. was 
purchased from Mr. Proctor in March, 1842, 
who, he believes, had obtained it from Mr. 
Rodd.) The MS. is referred to again by Pro- 
fessor R. C. Bald (PMLA Ivi. 369-78), who 
finds that it is transcribed from a copy of 
the Third Folio and who links the MS. with 
a copy of the Third Folio which served the 
Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, as a prompt 
book ante 1700. Several plays abstracted 
from this folio and marked for use in the 
theatre are also in the Folger collections (see 
elxxxix. 284). 

The copy of Chapman’s All Fooles men- 
tioned by your correspondent S. Y. E. is 
thus described in Dr. W. W. Greg’s monu- 
mental Bibliography of the English Printed 
_ to the Restoration, I, item 219, note 


“Note 5. One copy (Texas), formerly 
in the possession of J. P. Collier, contains 
an additional leaf (inserted before A3) on 
the recto of which is printed a dedicatory 
sonnet (unsigned) ‘ To my long lov’d and 
Honourable friend Sir Thomas Walsing- 
ham Knight.’ It has been pronounced a 
forgery (T. J. Wise, Athenaeum, 27 June 
1908), but on insufficient grounds. The 
leaf is smaller than the rest and has been 
remargined, which makes it improbable 
that it belongs to the volume: but it may 
very likely come from some other book of 
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the time, though so far this has not been 
identified. James G. MCMANAWAY. 
The Folger Shakespeare Library. 


HUUMPHRY PRIMATT (cxciii. 413).— 

The following reply is compiled from 
a medley of notes collected under Higham 
S. Mary, Suffolk, in the Fitch MSS. in 
Ipswich Public Library. Humphry Primatt, 
born 1734-35, was “ from the christian name 
probably of the family mentioned by Mr. 
Lysons, under Hampton and Hillingdon, in 
his Middlesex Parishes, 76, 157.” At Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, he became B.A. 1757, M.A. 
1764, and in 1760 vicar or perpetual curate 
of Higham, in which church, behind the 
“ altar-piece,” there is an inscription in Latin 
concerning him dated 1763. In 1766 he was 
instituted to the vicarage of Swardeston, 
Norfolk. 

In 1774 he resigned the living of Higham. 
In 1776 he published, octavo, A Dissertation 
on the Duty of Mercy, and Sin of Cruelty, 
to Brute Animals. “ See Nichols’s Illustra- 
tions, iv. 839.” Note in pencil: “ There is 
an engraving of Dr. Primatt.” 

In Higham churchyard, at E. end of 
chancel, an altar-tomb is inscribed: “ The 
Remains of/ The Rev’d Humphry Primatt 
D.D./ Many years Minister/ of this Parish/ 
A faithful Disciple of the meek and humble 
Jesus/ He died the 23d February 1777/ 
Aged 42 years.” On 25 July 1780 his widow, 
of Kingston-on-Thames, married Thomas 
Goldthwait (Gent. Mag.). On 3 Jan. 1810, 
Sarah wife of . . . Goldthwaite, and some- 
time widow of Rev. Humphry Primatt, D.D., 
brought from Walthamstow, aged 84, was 
buried at Higham. So she was about nine 
years older than the D.D. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


LAUNCELYN FAMILIES (cxciii. 390).— 

While waiting for more information 
about the Bedfordshire Launcelyns, a few 
notes on the Cheshire family of the same 
name may be of interest. The surname 
Launcelyn is so unusual that the descen- 
dants of the Cheshire family generally held 
that the Bedfordshire Launcelyns were a 
junior branch of the same stock. Richard 
de Launcelyn was lord of Poulton-Lancelyn 
and Bebington in Wirral early in the twelfth 
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century, and appears to have been either the 
son or grandson of that Scirard (whom 
Ormerod in his History of Cheshire calls 
““Siward de Launcelyn”) who granted 
Bebington Church to St. Werburgh’s Abbey 
in 1093. The family continued until the end 
of the sixteenth century, when the heir, 
Elizabeth Lancelyn (born 1549) married 
Randle Greene (a junior branch of the 
Greenes of Green’s Norton and Drayton in 
Northamptonshire), bringing to him the 
Lancelyn’s Cheshire and Lancashire estates. 

Many varieties of spelling of the name 
appear in the medieval documents relating 
to the Launcelyns (most of which are in the 
Record Office, the Rylands Library and in 
the family library at Poulton-Lancelyn): We 
find, for example, William Launcelyn (1381), 
William Launcelin (1300), Robert Launs- 
celyn (1384), Sir Roger Launselyn (1478) 
falso spelt Lanslen], William Lancelyn 
(1493), and so on. The coat-of-arms was 
“Argent, on a fesse sable, three mullets 
pierced, of the second.” 

Mr. Gayre’s suggestion that Lancelin is a 
Cornish name seems unlikely—unless it 
came to France, by way of Armorica, before 
1,000. For it was a recognized French 
Christian name early in the eleventh cen- 
tury: Stokvis (vol. 2, p. 110) records among 
the “Sires de Baugenci,” Lancelin I—ob. 
1051 or 1060, his son, Lancelin II, and his 
grandson, Lancelin III—ob. 1186. 


ROGER LANCELYN GREEN. 
Merton College, Oxford. 


(CAPITAL PUNISHMENT (cxciii. 324, 

371, 458).—Mr. W. H. Howse in his 
excellent answer (p. 458) deals with one of 
the two points raised by Mr. William Kent 
on which I did not touch—felonies for which 
the punishment was death. Here are some 
which he does not specifically give: Imper- 
sonating a Greenwich pensioner; robbing a 
rabbit warren; being found masked on the 
highway; cutting trees in a_ plantation; 
clipping coins, and, of course, attempted 
murder. The last man hanged for this was 
Martin Doyle, August 17, 1861, at Chester, 
and the man he tried to murder was present 
at the execution. (See Hayden’s Dates.) 

I am afraid I must cry Peccavi in regard 
to my reference to Baron Brampton’s 
Reminiscences, 2 vols., 1904. Thanks to the 
Islington Central Library I was able to con- 
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sult the book again from the Westminster 
Library. I find that the boy whom Sir Henry 
Hawkins, as a lad of twelve, saw lying dead 
was not twelve but seventeen, and he had 
been hanged that morning at Bedford he 
not for stealing apples, but for firing 

cornstack. This book should be vad » 
students of criminology, for it gives a lit 
of persons sentenced to death for minor 
offences, but not necessarily hanged. 


ARCHIBALD GIBBS, 


(CRESTED NOTEPAPER (cxciii. 413)— 

I think that it can be shown that 
crested notepaper, adhesive postage stamps, 
notepaper with a die-embossed or printed 
address heading and envelopes with a 
gummed flap all came into use about the 
same time, i.e. 100 years ago. It must be 
remembered that until the introduction of 
the adhesive postage stamp and gummed 
flap envelopes it was customary to use a 
single sheet of paper which was folded and 
sealed ‘with sealing wax—commonly, if the 
sender was armigerous and possessed a seal 
with his crest or arms, he impressed the wax 
with it. So that the embossing of the note- 
paper and envelopes with a “crest” was 


‘in fact merely a change of medium, not the 


introduction of a custom. Witness the 
enormous number of “ pinchbeck” fob- 
seals engraved with crests which still sur- 
vive. “Crested” notepaper is, of course, in 
common use by government departments, 
by colleges of universities, by schools, by 
the various branches and units (male and 
female) of the three services, and it is, in 
fact, still in wide use by private persons. 
There are those who have been, and are, 
intimidated by the dictum of the late 
Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies, who held “ crest 
notepaper in aversion and condemned its 
use. When one considers that in origin a 
coat of arms was used, as such, in only 
three ways—(1) on the shield, (2) on the 
surcoat, (3) on the banner—all three of 
which have passed, then if “ arms” are not 
to become obsolete it is all to the good when 
new ways are found in which they may 
be used. There is every reason on that 
count for their use on notepaper and 
envelopes—a continuance of the former 
custom, dating to the Stuart times—of seal- 
ing the folded letter sheet. 


HuBERT J. SILLITOE. 
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THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION: A 
SURVEY. Edited by J. W. C. Wand, 
D.D. (Oxford University Press, xiv. and 
353, 1948, 18s.) ’ 

IHE purpose of this book is to give to the 
reader a comprehensive picture of the 

Anglican communion as it exists to-day. A 

number of authors, mainly drawn from the 

colonial churches and some of high position 
in their respective communions, sketch out 
the present position of the particular church 
or province with which they deal. The book 
will be of use as a picture of the situation 
over a world-wide canvas in 1948. But the 
treatment of the subject is not over- 
fortunate. Limitations of space prevent 
adequate study of the historical issues in- 
volved. For example, the essay on the 
Church of South Africa is one-sided in its 
dealings with the Colenso controversy. The 
battle of the rival bishops, which convulsed 
the church eighty years ago, is not properly 
treated by an assumption that Dr. Gray 
was right and Dr. Colenso wrong. Although 
this conclusion is popular with a certain type 
of church historian, it is not an objective 
study of a very tangled skein. It is certainly 
a pity that the article on Scotland was not 
written by somebody more ready to do 
justice to the Presbyterian tradition from 
the seventeenth century onward. The 
fanaticism which accompanied the maltreat- 
ment of episcopalians after 1689 had its 
roots in the events of the preceding years. 
In the bibliographies, there is often a 
tendency to present one side of the picture 
only. Thus, for Scotland, we are referred 
to an elementary episcopalian history by the 
late Bishop Mitchell and to Scotland’s sup- 
pressed History by Miss Donaldson, an 
amusing piece of Episcopalian Jacobite 
propaganda written with an intense dislike 
of Presbyterianism. But the great church 
historians of Scotland, Grub (who was an 
episcopalian), Cunningham, Lee, Cooper or 
Story, cannot be set aside in this way if a 
proper picture is to be obtained. In the same 
way, the Welsh bibliography might well 
have included some works on Welsh non- 
conformity. Cox's Life of Bishop Colenso 
is necessary to understand the South African 
issues. Again, there is no attempt to refer 
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the reader to the general sociological back- 
ground which has in part created, and in 
part affected, modern Anglican history. 

A book with the scope of the present 
volume is badly wanted as a guide to the 
historian and the student. But the work 
which Dr. Wand has edited is written too 
exclusively as the contemporary defence of 
a point of view. It will appeal to the already 
convinced Anglican but it is doubtful 
whether it will prove to have a wider value. 


CATHEDRALS AND HOW THEY 
WERE BUILT. By D. H. S. Cranage. 
(Cambridge University Press, 8s. 6d.) 


[N these days it is delightful to pick up 

this book and read clear explanations 
illustrated by many diagrams and photos as 
to how our forefathers set about building a 
cathedral. After Dr. Cranage has dealt with 
foundation problems he shows on pages 10, 
11 and 12 the origin of the groined vault 
with such clarity that the reader will have 
no difficulty in understanding the principles 
of construction even in the most complicated 
stone roof of any cathedral which he decides 
to see for himself: if he goes to Westminster 
Abbey (which by the way is technically not 
a cathedral) and looks up at the awe- 
inspiring fan-vaulting of King Henry VII's 
Chapel he will wish to examine Plate 7 in 
the book which actually shows the top of 
this fan-vaulting as viewed from under the 
roof, and how each stone is jointed. 

After studying the Abbey the reader may 
decide to visit St. Paul’s Cathedral and see 
if he can follow the principles of arched 
construction set out in the book. Dr. 
Cranage mentions “great chains clasping 
the dome” and actually the great chain is 
buried in the vast high circle of stonework 
below the cone and inner dome, and inquiry 
in the Cathedral should be made as to its 
exact position. In the 1850 City Ordnance 
the top of Godliman Street on the south 
side of the Cathedral is named “ Paul’s 
Chain.” One can easily visualize the 
citizens’ amazement at seeing this gigantic 
and heavy chain which arrived long before 
any dome could be seen, because Sir Chris- 
topher Wren would wisely order it in 
advance; the chain possibly blocked the 
mediaeval street for some time. 

Dr. Cranage discusses the difference 
between Gothic architecture such as the 
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Abbey, and Renaissance architecture such 
as the present St. Paul’s Cathedral, but space 
does not permit him to dwell on the com- 
parative effect on the citizens’ lives of the 
construction of these majestic ecclesiastical 
buildings. For instance, the building, altera- 
tions, and additions to the Abbey being a 
natural Gothic process spread over several 
centuries would be a normal sight for the 
citizens and part of their faith. In a similar 
manner the building of the old Gothic St. 
Paul’s Cathedral with its pointed arches, 
steeples and fiying buttresses was, up to the 
time of the Great City Fire in 1666, a 
normal picture. 

The citizens of London after the Fire 
undertook a stupendous work, not only to 
rebuild their burnt plaster houses in brick 
and timber, but in addition to build a new 
Cathedral. 

Long before the new St. Paul’s Cathedral 
could rise above the Crypt level the citizens 
had re-established themselves in their old 
“ Gothic” streets such as Paternoster Row, 
Ave Maria Lane, Sermon Lane, Canon’s 
Alley and Creed Lane, which streets still 
exist to-day. 

One can picture the citizens’ astonishment 
when the New Renaissance Cathedral began 
to display Corinthian columns and cornices 
and was eventually surmounted by the 
majestic dome towering over comparatively 
small city buildings whose owners were only 
acquainted with Gothic steeples. The in- 
evitable followed, and when _ succeeding 
generations rebuilt their grandfathers’ 
buildings they copied the Cathedral columns 
and cornices on a smaller scale, in an 
endeavour to pay respect to the genius of 
Sir Christopher Wren. 


SACKVILLE OF DRAYTON. By Louis 
Marlow. (Home and Van Thal, 21s.) 
LORD GEORGE SACKVILLE, known 

after 1770 as Lord George Germain 
after he had inherited Drayton from Lady 
Betty Germain, was the third son of Lionel 
Sackville, first Duke of Dorset. He will be 
remembered as the British commander at 
Minden who failed to lead his troops against 
the French when ordered to do so by his 
superior officer, Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick. As secretary to his father, the Viceroy 
of Ireland, young Sackville was successful. 
His military career, previous to the Minden 
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disaster, was mildly distinguished, but ¢ 
unfortunate episode, culminating at his own 
request in a court-martial at which he 
dismissed the service, saw the begi 
a life of persecution and abuse which 
ville took with extraordinary calm. 
eventual return to parliamentary circles 
later appointment as Secretary of State 
the Colonies gave his enemies ample oppor- 
tunity to continue their abusive attacks. a 
This biography—the first full-length one ~ 
of Sackville—is the story of an energetic, © 
honest and conscientious man who . 
dogged by ill fortune at every turn. The” 
author attempts to vindicate the behaviour ~ 
of this eighteenth-century soldier and 


statesman, and shows that Sackville wag _ 


indeed the misjudged victim of such harsh- 
ness as is invariably levelled against one who 


displays the slightest backwardness on the > 


battlefield. During the American War, 
Lord George’s untiring efforts to raise mo . 
and more troops, to send extra naval fore 
and supplies, made him unpopular with h 
colleagues, and he failed to realize “ that” 
what really made his cause hopeless was ~ : 
dependence upon a policy conceived and 
executed in profound, incurable misunder 
standing.” At the end of his term of off 

as American Secretary, George III o 
ferred a viscountcy on Germain, 
although the Minden affair was then twer 
two years old, the members of the House 
of Lords renewed their attack on him whom” 
the Earl of Abingdon declared to be th 
greatest criminal this country ever knew, 
For the three years of life that remained,” 
Viscount Sackville retired from the bitter 


onslaughts of his enemies and contentious | 


politics to one or other of his country 
estates. Mr. Marlow, although making @ 
good case to justify Sackville’s conduct, does 
not put his facts in a readable and en 
convincing form. His book is decidedly 
heavy going. 





CORRIGENDA 


At p. 453, col. 1, 1. 24, for Wolmsley read 
Walmsley. 

P. 470, col. 2, 1. 11 from foot, for Owen 
or Rowe read Owen Roe or Rowe. 

(footnote) for J. r' > read 1.P.M. 

mi bh col. 1, 1. 8, for cousins 


*. 414, col. 1,1. 4, for he read Swift. 


read 
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